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FACT IN FICTION. 


“The situation is at once possible and 
plausible, which, in fiction, are two very 
lifferent terms.” These words of a critic- 
friend, which stick persistently in my mem- 

vy, are worth pondering by fiction writers. 

‘A True Story” is frequently the title 
or sub-title of a bit of amateur fiction that 
comes into the office. Not infrequently the 
rolled manuscript and the bit of blue baby- 
ribbon with which it is tied help to empha- 
size the amateurishness of the attempt; yet 
eecasionally the “true story” is sent in by 
‘ction writers of more experience ; or the 
narrative, in fiction form, may be accom- 
panied by an earnest note assuring the edi- 
tor, in the most positive terms, that 





“Though this story may strike you as im- 
probable, it all actually happened,” or “I 
have myself lived through the strange, al- 
most incredible experiences on which this 
tale is based.” 

Doubtless the accompanying stories in 
these instances are true. Anything is pos- 
sible. But in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the stories do not sound true, and 
there is no salvation for the author in quot- 
ing the old proverb that “ Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” The editor may bow to the 
proverb ; but he must in any event bow to 
the fact that, while truth is boundless and all 
things are possible, fiction has its limita- 
tions — limitations, in this case, coincident 
with the bounds of plausibility. 

Not “Is it the truth?” but “Does it 
sound like the truth?” is the criterion by 
which fiction must be judged. “It actually 
happened” is not the magic counter-sign, 
but rather, “The reader would believe that 
it actually happened.” 

Yet the rule of plausibility does not con- 
fine the fiction-writer within limits narrower 
than those of fact. Thus, to take a familiar 
instance, H. Rider Haggard’s earlier tales, 
“She” and “King Sclomon’s Mines,” will 
be veted by the critical, matter-of-fact mind 
as beyond the bounds of human possibility 
~-and yet with such an air of verisimilitude 
are they narrated that, as you read, you be- 
lieve. Or, in “A Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court,” where Mark Twain 
by an impossible process translates his 
mechanical genius from the nineteenth cen- 
tury to King Arthur’s day and to partici- 
pation in events which occurred centuries 
before he was born, the story passes in its 
basic scheme the bounds of critical belief, 
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and yet, with such an air of reality is it nar- 
rated that, at the close, you share the old 
man’s hopeless yearning for the wife and 
child whom he has outlived by a little trifle 
of twelve or fourteen centuries. 

Yet the unskilled writer can take one of 
the proverbial truths that is stranger than 
fiction and so tell it that nobody will be- 
lieve — or, for that matter, he can take an 
ordinary, everyday incident the possibility of 
which no one will dispute and can tell the 
story of it so unrealistically that he cannot 
convince a single reader that the events nar- 
rated actually happened or could have hap- 
pened. 

Pretty nearly every writer runs through 
the same course in story telling, and has to 
learn by personal experience that plausibil- 
ity is vital. I have by me the criticism, 
given upon a business story, which helped 
to teach me this important lesson a good 
many years ago. It reads: “The villain’ of 


the plot is a pretty strongly drawn charac- 
ter, but how in a comparatively small com- 
munity he could be the villain he is and re- 
tain the respect or even tolerance of his 
fellow citizens passes understanding. In 
the course of the proceedings about the 
company I was struck with the utter guile- 
lessness and witlessness of the business men 
and professional men who were victimized.” 

Yet it all actually happened — but what's 
the use ? There is no use kicking against 
the pricks. The only way out is just to take 
to heart the lesson that it is better to take an 
incident that never happened and _ never 
could happen and write about it in such a 
way that you'll persuade people that it did 
happen, than it is to write about an actual 
happening or a really possible happening in 
such feeble, unconvincing fashion that sane 
and impartial critics will pronounce you a 
prevaricator. William Edward Park. 
CHATHAM, Ont, 











“employ” for 
* commence ” 


Any one who would write 
“use” would probably write 
for “ begin” without the slightest twinge of 
conscience. 

Instead of “under surveillance” write 
“watched,” especially if you cannot remem- 
ber how “ surveillance” is spelled. 

The phrase, “ procession of the equinoxes,” 
sometimes rolled cut by stump speakers, is 
wrong. “The precession of the equinoxes”’ 
is right. 

“To film” is a new verb, meaning to make 
a photograph for a moving-picture show. It 
is not yet in good usage, but it is so con- 
venient, and will be used sc much, that it 
may become a recognized part of the lan- 
guage in the course of time. Upstart words 
not infrequently push their way into good 
society, and finally acquire the. sanction of 


COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.— XXX. 








respectability. “ Mob,” for Instance, ( mob- 
ile vulgus ), meaning the rabble, was born in 
Restoration days, but even by the time of 
Addison's Spectator it was only just strug- 
gling into recognition. I dare not answer.” 
wrote the Spectator, “that mob, rap, pos, 
incog. and the like will not in time be 
looked at as part of our tongue,” and Swift, 
in the Tatler, confesses: “I have done the 


“ 


utmost for some years past to stop the prog- 
ress of ‘mob’ and ‘banter,’ but have been 
plainly borne down by numbers.” 

“Wealthy” is not a much better word 
than “rich.”” In fact, in most cases “ rich” 
is to be preferrea. 

“Effect” and “affect” are often wrongly 
used. To affect is to influence, to have effect 
on. To effect is to cause, or bring about. 
“He expected to effect his purpose of per- 
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suading me, but his argument did not affect 
me in the least.” 

“To wire,” for to telegraph, and “ wire,” 
for telegram, are objectionable phrases that 
should not be used. Even worse is the verb, 
“to wireless,” which is beginning to be used 
by bad writers, as in the sentence: “ The 
captain of the sinking ship wirelessed for 
help.” Good writers will not use it. 

“Colored” is not a good word to use in 
speaking of a negro. It is better to say of 
him that he is a negro, or that he is black. 
The Chinaman and the Malay, too, are 
“colored,” and the negro prefers that peo- 
ple should differentiate. The people who 
speak of him as “ colored,” meaning to be 
kind, really hurt his feelings. 

Big words and big phrases should be 
avoided when little ones will do as well. A 
Danish philologist, Dr. Otto Jesperson, de- 
clares that the large classical element in 
English has produced in us an unnatural 










preference for strange and exotic words, 
and that by its very structure English offers 
a better soil than any other for the growth 
of stilted language. As an illustration he 
recalls the fact that when Canning wrote the 
inscription engraved on Pitt’s monument in 
the Guildhall, an alderman protested 
against the phrase, “He died poor,’ and 
wished to substitute “ He expired in indigent 
circumstances.” 

Many people do not distinguish as they 
should between “economic” and “econom- 
ical.” For instance, the writer who says: 
“Woman suffrage in England is an econom- 
ical impossibility,” means “an economic im- 
posibility,” even though he may believe 
faithfully that it is impossible for a woman 
to be economical. “ Economical”? means 
frugal; “economic” means pertaining to 
the management of a household, or of pub- 
lic affairs. Edward B. Hughes. 


CamBripGe, Mass. 





With the return of Colonel Roosevelt 
from South America, Collier’s short-story 
competition will be measurably near its 
close, and the eight thousand authors who 
have looked forward to one of the ten prizes 
ranging from $500 to $2,500 will be put out of 
their misery. Large numbers, indeed, know 
the worst already, since for several months 
past Miss Viola Roseboro and her assistants 
have been sending back manuscripts that 
were clearly outside the prize-winning class 
and lavishing treasures of instruction on 
writers who “had stories” which they did 
not know how to tell, stories that, if pro 
vided with a punch, might be worth buying. 
Probably it would be safe to say that a con- 
tribution which has not already come home 
to its author has a fighting chance for a 
prize, the decision being now on the knees 
of the gods, Colonel Roosevelt, Miss Ida 
Tarbell, and Editor Mark Sullivan. 
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SHORT-STORY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 







What proportion of the competitors wrote 
at the two non-professional jurors is ancther 
question, which it is to be hoped Mr. Sul- 
livan or Miss Roseboro will some day an- 
swer. In any such enterprise one encounters 


a considerable number of persons, amateurs 


of the Smart Aleck type and a few profes- 
sional writers who should know better, who 
display a devilish ingenuity in trying to “ get 
to” the judges. 

While a competition is in progress “ out- 
side’ manuscript Readers are usually em- 
ployed to help the regular staff dig out 
from under the extra mail bags. If any of 
these people talk about their tasks, they are 
pretty sure to learn promptly that So-and-So 
wrote such-and-such stories and would ap- 
preciate a “ boost,” intimations of this kind 
being conveyed, sometimes, as delicately as 
art permits and sometimes as indelicately as 
the law allows. The one experience gener- 
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ally suffices. When a manuscript Reader en- 
gages for a second competion, he clamps his 


jaw. 

But this, of course, is only an incidental 
growl and it is not designed to obscure the 
truth that a Reader of manuscripts is by 
no means so important as he sometimes 
thinks he is. For every such Reader there 
are a thousand authors; and the editor 
counts for more than the thousand authors, 
since without him ‘they might go hungry ; 
and the reading public is a thousand thou- 
sand — which is a million—times as mighty 
as the editor, because it can make or break 
him. All these actors, not to mention the 
publisher, the advertising manager and the 
editor’s rivals, appear in the tragi-comedy 
of the prize competition. Some of the parts 
they play are locally recorded in the ar- 
chives of the Youth’s Companion, which 
periodical has held seven story competi- 
tions, the first of them at a period when a 
venture of this kind was very much of a 
novelty. 

It was in 1881 that the Companion offered 
two prizes of $500 each for “the best short 
story for boys” and “the best short story 

ls.” Two years later, four prizes of 

500 each and as many of $250 were offered 
for short stories for boys and for girls, 
for humorous stories, and for adventure 
stories. In 1885 the two prizes of $500 and 
$250 were repeated with reference to the 
best boys’, girls’, and adventure stories, 
prizes of $1,500, $750, and $500 being added 
for the three best serials. Three prizes, 
of S1.00c, $500, and $250, were given in 1889 
for the three best stories for boys, similar 
awards being made for the three best 
stories for girls and the three best stories 
of adventure. Fifteen hundred _ dollars, 
divided in prizes of $1,000, $300, and $200, 
was paid in 1801 for the three best folk- 
lore stories. A competition for serials, de- 
cided in the year following, called for one 
prize of $2,000 and three of $1,000 each. 
Finally, in the short-story competition of 
1895, the Companion gave two prizes of $500 
each, four of $250 each, and five of $100 each. 
together with twelve special prizes of $100 





and as many of $50 for the best stories sub- 
mitted by clergymen, professors, physicians, 
and teachers. 

Tried by any standard, the earlier offers 
were very generous, and any one who is 
qualified to make comparisons can show by 
this method that they were actually more 
generous than they now appear. To illus- 
trate : In 1876, only five years before the 
Companion’s first competition, that admir- 
able artist, Sarah O. Jewett, was receiving 
five dollars for a magazine page of about 800 
words, and in 1877 John Habberton, who had 
just scored a prodigious popular success with 
“Helen’s Babies,” declared his willingness 
to write for twenty dollars a thousand words. 
Markets, here and abroad, were few in num- 
ber forty or fifty years ago— Stevenson 
was glad to dispose of his incomparable 
“Treasure Island” to a juvenile publica- 
tion, that, very likely, the reader never heard 
the name of—and until S. S. McClure, 
wisest and kindest of literary pioneers, broke 
ground for the ten-cent magazines, not many 
authors were so beset by bidders that they 
durst mark up the price of their wares. 
Under these conditions it was to be ex- 
pected that writers of repute would gladly 
“take a chance,” and numbers of them did 
so, though numbers of others avoided com- 
petitions on principle, as many now do, 
because they fear to come out at the end 
of the prize list, or, worse still, that they 
may fail altogether and that their failure 
may somehow become known. For these 
persons of prestige, wisdom is always, has 
always been, on the side of abstention. It 
did not come by chance that, out of seventy 
prize-winners in the seven Companion com- 
petitions, only three, Frank R. Stockton, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Amanda M. 
Douglas were writers who had already won 
constituencies. 

In the foregoing statement one finds con- 
vincing proof that prize competitions con- 
ducted by reputable publications are “ hon- 
est,” since, if they were not so, a list of 
awards would be all a-bristle with the great 
names. And from the statement one may 
also draw the rightful inference that the 














prime object of a competition is to “bring 
out new people.” Usually this purpose is 
in some degree attained. Miss Molly Ellict 
Seawell, Charles G. D. Roberts, and Miss 
Will Allen Dromgoole occur to me as dis- 
coveries made through Companion com- 
petitions. E. W. Thomson, winning in 1883 
a prize of $500 for a striking story of 
adventure (“Petherick’s Peril”), was 
thereby led to devote a share of his super- 
abundant energy to fiction, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of all who read. More than twenty 
of the seventy prize-winners became more or 
less permanently attached to the Compan- 
jon’s staff of contributors. Many prize- 
winners were never effectively heard from 
alterward : but, since every human being has 
a story to tell, there are few things more 
clearivy worth while than the insurance of 
that one story’s preservation. 

So much for what the Companion “ got 
out of it.” speaking in a general way, for 
prizes that aggregated more than $25,000; 
but at this point it needs to be emphasized 
that the prizes are only one item in the bill 
of expense. The Collier prizes in the cur- 
rent competition, for instance, call for $7,500, 
but, liberally planned as this enterprise is, 
it seems to me very doubtful whether $25,- 
000 will pay all the bills. An authority on 
this subject has declared that, if the num- 
ber of competitors in any such scheme ex- 
ceeds 1,000, it is safe to add at least 100 per 
cent. to the prize money, and it is certain 
that, as the volume of manuscripts increases, 
the expenditure for superintendence, extra 
readers, advertising, printing, postage, and 
a dozen other factors of cost will increase 
in disproportionate ratio. Furthermore, let it 
be noted that, carefully organized though any 
competition may be, it tends to embarrass 
all the operations of an office, simply be- 
cause the affair must be directed by compe- 
tent persons who have to be taken from 
other positions, where they are useful if not 
necessary. Such are some of the facts that 
have to be considered when one asks whether 
competitions “pay.” Undoubtedly, one 
may reply, they have advertising value, 
though not so much as they had in earlier 
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years. Granted, also, that they may prompt 
the production of epoch-making stories — 
though a masterpiece, like the kingdom of 
heaven, cometh not by observation — it de- 
serves to be remembered that fourteen years 
of Companion competitions yielded just one 
conspicuous and abiding success — “ The 
Blind Brother,” by Homer Greene, which, 
I believe, still holds the Companion record 
for demonstrated “pulling power” as a 
serial. Was the outcome worth the price ? 
It is no secret that, when Mr. Ford closed 
the competition of 1895, six years before his 
death, he had decided that the usefulness 
of competitions, so far as his own great 
property was concerned, had come to an 
end. 

Literary folk would be pleased if the 
Collier’s competition developed as good re- 
sults as that earlier one, many years ago, 
in which Poe won the first prize of $100. 
But. facing the assurance that, though Poe 
left no descendants, story writers are numer- 
ous and modern short stories reach a high 
average of merit, they feel some justifiable 
apprehension touching the effect of a com- 
petition upon general conditions. Assuming 
that Collier’s buys one per cent. of the 
stories submitted — and that would be a gen- 
erous percentage of acceptances, taking man- 
uscripts “as they run”—some eight thou- 
sand contributions would have to be re- 
turned. Does any one imagine that the 
prize-seekers will treasure these stories as 
souvenirs of unsuccessful effort? Never! 
or not, at any rate, until the manuscripts 
have gone the rounds. Thus I foresee that 
Fditor Sullivan and his competition are to 
be fervently cursed at frequent intervals for 
a vear to come by the editors of every other 
magazine, what time these editors are en- 
gaged in reviewing the Sullivan rejections. 
During that year the magazine market will 
be congested to satiety, all but a dozen or 
twentv story writers will find their work de- 
layed and their receipts lessened, and a num- 
ber of unscrupulous purchasers will surely 
seize upon the “ over-supply of material” 
as a pretext to lower prices. 

The Boston Transcript. Winn Standish. 
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Vor. XXVI. 

Short practical articles on topics 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


o's 








con- 


An illustration of what an English writer 
calls “the mannered subtlety” of the latest 


style of Henry James is a small excerpt from 
his description of his mother in “ Notes of 
a Son and Brother.” Mr. James says :— 

“The only thing that I might well have 
questioned on these occasions was the pos- 
sibility on the part of a selfishness so con- 
sistently and unabatedly active of its hav- 
ing anything ever left acutely to offer ; to 
abide so unbrokenly in such inaptness for 
the personal claim might have seemed to 
render difficult such a special show of it as 
any particular pointedness of hospitality 
would propose to represent. I dare say it 
was our sense of this that so often made us 
all, when the explicit or the categoric, the 
impulse of acclamation, flowered out of her, 
find our happiest play of filial humor in just 
embracing her jor the sound of it... . She 
lived in ourselves so exclusively, with such 
a want of use for anything in her conscious- 
ness that was nct about us and for us, that 
I think we almost contested her being sep- 
arate enough to be proud of us — it was too 
like our being proud of ourselves.” 


A suggestion of double use to writers, in- 
asmuch as it recommends brevity in writing 
and shows where short articles are in demand, 
is made by Editor Hapgood of Harper’s 
Weekly, who says: “ Usually a person who 
wishes to write for Harper’s Weekly would 
like about eight thousand words for one 
idea, and sometimes he would prefer a book 
or even a series cf books. What we most 
want is a large number of very short articles 
on news of the day and tendencies of the 
day running from three hundred to seven 
hundred words, but if anybody knows where 
to get these, we don’t.” 


Persistency pays, if a writer has some of 
the other qualities required for success be- 
sides persistency. Clive Holland is credited 
with saying : “I cherished a great ambition 
to get into Chambers’s Journal, for which I 
now write frequently, and it may interest you 
to hear that for ten years I persistently 
bombarded the editor with my manuscripts. 
Ten years’ perseverance resulted in one man- 
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uscript being accepted at last, although, per- 
sonally, 1 think the article accepted was no 
better than many which had been ‘returned 
with thanks.’ ” 


Many writers do not appreciate as they 
should the need of regular physical exer- 
John Burroughs said just before his 
seventy-seventh birthday anniversary, April 
3, when he was asked how he would celebrate 
the day : “ Well, I think I'll eat three square 
meals and walk five miles. It’s because I’ve 
been doing that all my life that I’m able to 
celebrate my seventy-seventh birthday.” The 
writer who does not exercise is lost. 

W. H. H. 


cise. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Walter S. Hiatt, whose sketch, ‘“ Sparks 
of the Wireless,” appeared in  Scribner’s 
Magazine for April, has been engaged in 
newspaper and magazine work since 1897. 
He was born in Tennessee, but he has lived 
in many countries, and is now located in 
New York City. His first newspaper work 
was done as a reporter on the Herald, of 
Lexington, Kentucky, then as a correspond- 
ent during the Spanish-American war. 
After working in Paris, France, he came to 
New York to go on the staff of the New 
York Times. Mr. Hiatt is a contributor to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Collier’s Weekly, 


the World’s Work, Leslie’s Weekly, and 
other general publications. 
Conrad Richter, who wrete the story, 


“Brothers of No Kin,” printed in the April 
Forum, was born of an old family of Penn- 
sylvania pioneers who figured in early state 
government history, and he had ancestors 
whe fought on both sides in the Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Richter has had a fair education, 
to which he says he has always been adding. 
He was an editor at nineteen, and he has 
been a clerk, farmer, mine-worker, team- 
ster, lumberman, assistant bank-cashier, 
newspaper reporter, salesman, private secre- 
tary, and business manager—always, he 
He has 


says, with eyes wide open to life. 








traveled over much of the world, including 
particularly portions of Mexico and Canada, 
and virtually all of the United States, in 
whose various agricultural, coal, silver and 
gold mining, lumber and cattle-raising dis- 
tricts he has lived and worked. He has al- 
ways made a habit of getting with people 
who have seen life,—‘“from stewards of 
the ‘glory-hcle’ and bellhop ‘rounders’ to 
the jortuned globe trotter or drawing-room- 
javcrite construction-engineer,” and he 
thinks he has succeeded in filling his head 
with a mass of life slicings, from which he 
is now starting to write. 





Miriam Finn Scott, who wrote the story, 
“The Awakening,” in the April number of 
Women’s Stories, is the wife of Leroy Scott, 
the novelist. She was born in Russia, and 
came to America at the age of twelve. She 
was educated to be a teacher, but has never 
taught school. Mrs. Scott is interested in 
sociological and eccnomic problems, in the 
feminist movement, and in modern ideas of 
education. For several years she has been 
a lecturer for the public lecture department 
of the New York City board of education, 
but her main interest is in child training. 
While still a very young girl, she opened 
and conducted the first roof playground in 
New York City. For several years she was 
in charge of the children’s and young girls’ 
work at University Settlement, New York 
City, and later she opened and conducted 
a similar department at Speyer’s school of 
Columbia University. Mrs. Scott has been 
a frequent contributor of articles and stories 
to Fverybody’s Magazine, the Delineator, 
Success, the Woman's Home Companion, 
the Outlook. the Metropolitan, and several 
other magazines. She has an important 
series of articles which will start in an early 
number of Good Housekeeping, and she has 
written ancther series which will soon begin 
to appear in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. Mrs. Scott is chairman cf the Writers’ 
Section of the Pen and Brush Club of New 
York City. 





Amy Wentworth Stone, who wrote the 
story, “ Catching It,” in the March Century, 
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1S a new writer among the contributors of 
shcrt fiction. So far she has tried her hands 
only at stories of child life, one of which, 
‘Capital Punishments,” appeared in the 
November Atlantic. Mrs. Stone is a grad- 
uate of Vassar College, and was for a while 
in social work. For a number of years, how- 
ever, she has been living quietly near Bos- 
ton. busying herself with the hum-drum, but 
absorbing, occupations of a home 
maker in a city suburb. She is at work on 
other stories which she hopes to publish in 
the course of When asked why all 
her Mrs. 
wrote a 


very 


time. 
story children are so naughty, 
Stone invaribly replies that she 
story once about a child of virtue, who had 
golden curls, blue eyes, and all the parts — 
and that nobody would have him. Sco she 
has the reluctant conclusion that 
stories Gi naughty children are the kind that 
editors like best. 


come to 


who had a 
Lippincott’s Magazine for 
April, is a school teacher in San Diego, 
California. She says that she was born on 
a Wyoming ranch long enough ago to have 
known the life cf the real west, that she has 
watched it gradually smother out, and that 
if her writing develops as she hopes it will, 
she intends to write of the west and of the 
people she has known there. Miss Terrell 
has had stories published in the American 
Magazine, Sunset, Young’s Magazine, 
Smith’s, Lippincott’s, the Cavalier, and sev- 
eral less well known magazines. 


Lucy Stone Terrell, 
*“ Amo 


story, 
Te,” in 


C, Hilton Turvey, the author of the story, 
“The Money Makers,” printed in the April 
Ainslee’s, was born at a western army post 
some thirty years ago, and says that he has 
“knocked around some” and has found the 
He adds that like the young 
Heine wrote, who had “a 
beautiful future behind him,” he himself may 
possibly have a beautiful past in front of 
him. “The Money Makers” was written 
in Oregon last summer at the request of the 
editor of Ainslee’s, who asked for something 
as humanly appealing as another story by 
Mr. Turvey brought out a few months be- 


world good. 


man ef whom 


“The Grey Goose.” Both 
stories deal with human relations, rather 
than with the shifting of circumstances 
usually termed “plot.” Mr. Turvey says he 
finds the story overburdened with happen- 
ings restless, shallow, and difficult to fol- 
low. He says he -would as scon wade 
through an essay on calculus, or pore over 
a list of the dimensions of a modern sky- 
scraper, or struggle with any other weari- 
some subject as to try to read one of these 
stories. At the instance of two publishers 
Mr. Turvey is now at work ona book. This, 
will deal with human relations — with 
plot judiciously mixed. He also has a ser- 
ies coming out in the June number of Ad- 


called 


fore, 


too, 


venture 


Elizabeth McClung White, whose story, 
“ Ezekial,”” was printed in the Red Book for 
April, began by writing “story” advertise- 
ments, as well as general advertising when 
she had charge of the advertising depart- 
ment for the J. B. White Company, one of 
the Claflin Syndicate stores in Augusta, 
Georgia. there she went to the 
Augusta Herald, and later she wrote “ style 
stories ” for Nugent's Bulletin, in New York 
City. She has always wanted to write fic- 
tion, however, and she is now beginning this 
work. She has taken naturally to negro 
dialect work because she was raised in the 
South, and through her close association 
“house servants,” as well as “field 
hands,” on both her father’s plantation and 
on her grandmother's plantation in Ala- 
bama, she feels that she knows that subject 
better than any other. 


From 


with 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hugo.— A graphic description of a visit to 
Victor Hugo in Guernsey and of his quaint 
home there is given by the late Sir Wil- 
liam Butler in his autobiography : — 

“Of the many curious things to be seen 
in Hauteville House the master’s sleeping 


room was the strangest. He had built it 
on the roof between two great blocks of 
chimneys. You ascended to his workshop 
bedroom by stairs which somewhat resembled 
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a ladder. Quite half of the room was glass, 
and the view from it was magnificent. The 
isles of Jethou and Sark were in the middle 
distance, and beyond lay many a mile of the 
Norman coast. Alderney lay to the north, 
and beyond it one saw the glistening windows 
of the triple lighthouses on the Casquet 
rocks, and still more to the right the high 
ridges overlooking Cherbourg. The bed was 
a small camp bedstead, with a table on one 
side of it and a small desk chest of drawers 
on the other, with pens, ink, and paper al- 
ways within reach. 

“Near the bed stood a small stove, which 
Hugo. lighted himself every morning and on 
which he prepared his café au lait. Then 
work began at the large table which stood 
in the glass room alcove a few feet from the 
foot of the bed. This work went on till 
it was time to dress and descend to déjeuner 
in the room on the ground floor, already 
described. As the sheets of writing paper 
were they were numbered and 
dropped on the floor, to be picked up. ar- 
ranged, and put away in the drawer desk at 
the end of the morning’s labor. Hugo called 
the writing table his carpenter’s bench, and 
the leaves which fell from it his ‘ shavings.’ 

“Tt was at this table and in this very attic 
that most of the great work of his latter life 
done. Here were written ‘Les Misé- 
‘Les la Mer,’ 


finished 


was 
rables,’ Travailleurs de and 


many volumes of poetry.” 


Norris. —“ Vandover and the Brute,” by 
Frank Norris, which has only just been pub- 
lished, was begun when Norris was a student 
at the University of California, and was com- 
pleted at Tarvard. It was Nerris’s first 
book, and was first published in 1895. Nor- 
ris laid it aside because its outspokenness 
stood in the way of its publication, and turned 
his attention to other books. He died in 
1902. After his death certain publishers, 
learning of the existence of this completed 
novel, desired to publish it. The manuscript 
had been packed away in a crate, and was in 
storage in a large San Francisco warehouse. 
It was impossible to determine in which crate, 
among many others. it had been put. While 


the question was being discussed, the earth- 
quake and fire occurred; the warehouse 
burned to the ground, and it was assumed 
that its contents were consumed with it. A 
year later a letter was received from the 
storage company, stating that certain furni- 
ture and boxes had been removed from the 
warehouse just before the building caught 
They had been transferred to a safe 
place, and in one of them, improperly labelled, 
the manuscript of “ Vandover and the Brute”’ 
was found. The signature of the title-sheet 
had been cut out for the sake cf the auto- 
graph, and the matter remained unsettled for 
seven years, until a junior member of the 
firm one day began te read the manuscript, 
recognizing its author’s style at once, and 
a complete identification followed. 
Apropos of this manuscript, Charles Norris 
tells interesting anecdctes of his 
brother’s beginnings in the art of writing : 
“ | remember,” he says, “that he kept a black 
notebook in his inside coat pocket, in which 
he set down a heterogeneous collection of 


fire. 


some 


notes of his own observations ; a well-turned 
sentence, a good name, the possible title cf 
a book. One of these entries, I remember, 
read : “ The hands of the village clock closed 
like a pair of shears, and cut the night in 
twain.” This book was his greatest treasure. 
Years afterwards he told me that keeping it 
taught him the difference between seeing life 
subjectively and objectively. No one, he be- 
lieved, could become a writer until he could 
regard life and people, and the world in gen- 
eral, from the objective point of view, until 
he could remain detached, outside, maintain 
the unswerving attitude of the observer. I 
part of his notebook once, and got 
kicked for my impertinence, but 
years afterward I came upon many of these 
same notes in his work, amplified and 
adapted.” 


read 
soundly 


Webster.— Miss Jean Webster was gradu- 
ated from Vassar College, and her first suc- 
cessful stories were “When Patty Went to 


College.” She submitted the manuscripts of 
the series to the editor of one of thé popular 
magazines. The editor replied that if Miss 
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Webster had read his magazine as carefully 
as he had read her manuscripts she would 
have seen that there was no possibility of 
their being accepted. 

The went elsewhere and were 
printed. Right upon the heels of this suc- 
cess came a letter from the first editor say- 
ing that these stories were precisely what 
he had been looking for through long and 
lean years. Such a series was especially 
adapted to his type of magazine, and he 
hoped that her next manuscript would be 
sent tc him, giving him the much-desired 
privilege of publishing it. Miss Webster 
forebore to take revenge which was justly 
hers.— Chicago Record-Herald.- 

Scribe.— Fiction factories are common 
enough nowadays, but the owner of one of 
the first and most successful factories of 
this kind was a Frenchman, Eugéne Scribe. 

The output from his establishment 
enormous. He wrote almost 
but plays were his specialty. He wrote ten 
or twenty a year, and in the half-century of 
his incessant production he turned out more 
than four hundred dramatic pieces cf one 


stories 


was 
everything, 


kind or another, besides a dozen or more 
novels. He began with the vaudeville ; he 
rose te the five-act comedy of manners ; he 
invented the comedy drama ; he failed in 
romantic and historical drama, but he suc- 
ceeded in handling tragic themes in grand 
opera ; he devised the ballet opera, and he 
gave oreat variety to the opera comique. 

Scribe began life with a trifling patrimony. 
By his well-oiled and smooth-running play 
factory he made sometimes as much as $30,- 
000 a year. For one long novel he wrote for 
serial publication in a newspaper he _ re- 
ceived $12,000, and when he died he left a 
fortune of almost a million dollars. To these 
material gains there was added the honor of 
a seat among the illustrious forty of the 
French Academy. His best pieces were car- 
ried not only over France, but all around 
the world. 

He wrote so many plays that he quite 
forgot his cwn work sometimes, and would 
sit and listen to it, freely criticising it, with- 


out recalling it as his own. He often rewrote 
some cf his old plays, for he borrowed 
freely irom himself and from others. He 
had the assistance of a great crowd of col- 
laborators. Scarcely any of his earlier plays 
written by Scribe alone. So many 
were his partners that he was accused of 
keeping a play factory under the title of 
Scribe & Co. 

sut the dramatist always gave his collab- 
orators more than their share of the credit. 
He never tried to grasp all the gold or glory 
for himself. One brought him a suggestion, 
another a plot in detail ; whatever the share 
in the work, they were always named in the 
bill of the play, and on the title page, and 
they always drew a proportion cf the profits. 
Sometimes the contribution of the partner 
was so slight that he could not point it out. 

M. Dupin once brought Scribe an ill-made 
two-act vaudeville, from which Scribe got a 
suggestion that he immediately worked 
cver into a one-act play of his own. To the 
first performance of this play he invited Du- 
pin, who did not know he was seeing his 
own piece until it had succeeded and the 
chief actor had announced its authors as 
Scribe and Dupin. Again, M. Cornu came 
up from the country with a bag full of melo- 
dramas, of which he asked Scribe to 
look at. When he next called months after- 
Seribe asked him if he had time to 
listen to a play. Cornu was pleased with the 
compliment, pleased with the play, and sur- 
prised as well as pleased when told that he 
was the author. “T found an idea in your 
melodrama,” said Scribe. “To me an idea 
is enough.” 


were 


ore 


ward, 


Neither Dupin nor Cornu had written a 
line of either play, yet they were called col- 
laborators. An unknown and_s struggling 
author often found himself listed as a col- 
laborator of the great Scribe. 

When Scribe rose from the comédie-vaude- 
ville, never longer than three acts, to the 
full length five-act comedy of manner, meant 
for the Théatre Frangaise, he renounced all 
cautside and relied on himself alone. 
The only fault his collaborators had ever 


aid, 
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found with him was his insisting on doing 
mere than his share of the work. When he 
began to write for the Comédie Francaise 
he cast them aside altogether and did all 
the work. 

When he was received at the French Acad- 
emy one of his dissatisfied colleagues is said 
to have murmured: “It is not a chair we 
should give him, but a bench to seat all his 
collaborators.” And there are many who 
insinuated that his literary partners supplied 
all his ideas and deserved all the credit, but 
he turned the tables on these by doing alone 
and unaided his most important, and in many 
respects, his best work. 

Like many ancther dramatist, Scribe was 
a lawyer before his success on the stage 
justified his giving up his legal profession, 
and, as with many another dramatist, his 
earlier dramatic attempts were dismal fail- 
ures. Scribe saw fourteen of his plays carted 
to the storehouse before he made his first 
hit. Then, turning from imitating Picard 
and Duval, he began to look at the life 
around him and determined to place on the 
His first 


stage the petty fcibles of the day. 
attempt at this new venture was a one-act 


vaudeville brought out in 1816. It attracted 
instant attention. 

The 
to take offence. There was much bluster 
and some talk of a challenge to a duel. All 
this was just the kind of thing to attract 
wide patronage, and soon Paris was laughing 
at the work of the new playwright. And 
he was quick to take advantage of his popu- 
larity and to make hay while the sun shone. 
In 1821, four years after Scribe’s first suc- 
cess. M. Poirson, his collaborator in that 
play, opened the Gymnase Théatre, and at 
cence bound Scribe by contract not to write 
for any rival house for the next ten years. 
This is the decade of the prolific writer’s 
most copicus producton. Aided by his army 
of collaborators he brought out 150 pieces. 

Scribe was essentially a skilled playmaker. 
Ile knew how to build a play that would 
catch the public fancy. He had no message, 
he wrote merely to amuse, and he studied 
his audience carefully. He subordinated 
everything to the demands of an immediate 


citizen-soldiers it made fun of chose ' 





stage success. He was never above using 
the ready-made jests, the commonplaces of 
joking. Théophile Gautier, to whom pic- 
turesqueness was the whole duty of men, 
once said that after a witticism had been 
worn threadbare by hard usage it was still 
sure of a freshening up in some one of 
Scribe’s plays. Here again is seen Scribe’s 
knowledge of the playgoer; if he made the 
new jest he was capable of making, perhaps 
the public might not see it, but if he used 
the old jcke, the public would be sure to 
laugh. 

He hes left his impress on the stage in 
the matter of the teehnique of playwriting, 
not as the maker of character. He was full 
of appreciation of a comic situation and 
wrung from it the last drop of amusement, 
but it never reacted to the creation of a 
truly comic character. No one of Scribe’s 
people lives after him. A play to him was a 
complex structure, whose varied incidents 
fit into each other as exactly as the parts of 
a machine-made rifle, lacking any of which, 
the gun will miss fire. Plot and construction 
with him, and not character, was the all im- 
pertant thing. He was a born playwright 
and well knew that plot alone, if it be strik- 
ing enough, will draw the public. He wanted 
to make money, to have a continual flow of 
success, and he ignored the fact that only 
by projecting flesh-and-blood people into 
his plays could he achieve immortality. 

He had an inexhaustible industry, an un- 
failing skill in inventing new and unique sit- 
uations, great cleverness and supreme tech- 
nical skill. He paid little attention to human 
nature. tie had neither depth nor breadth. 
He had a petty, almost ignoble view of life. 
But he ran a play factory with skill and in- 
dustry. and few makers of plays have been 
so uniformly successful and over so wide 
an area. And he left behind him examples 
of the art of building plays so nearly per- 
fect in technique that they have served as 
models for later generations. The success 
of Sardou was due in a large measure to his 
being a pupil of Scribe. 

His range was extraordinary. But no 
where did his unequaled genius show to 
better advantage than at the opera. It was 
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he who constructed “The Jewess” for 
Halevy, and “Robert, the Devil,” ‘“ The 
Huguencts,” “The Prophet” and L’Afri- 
caine” for Meyerbeer. It was he, in a 
great measure, it has been said, who made 
possible Wagner’s art work of the future 
by bringing together in unexampled perfec- 
tion and profusion the contributions of the 
scenic painter, the ballet master, and the 
stage manager, and putting them all at the 
service of the composer for the embellishing 
of his work. His operas, ballets, and opera 
some twenty-six volumes. 
librettos of “The 
“Crown Diamonds,” “ The 
Sicilian Vespers,” “The Star of the North,” 
“Fra Diavolo,” “La Dame Blanche,” “ Le 
Domino Noir,” “La Favorita,” “ Masani- 
ello” and “ Les Martyres.” 

Toward the end of his life Scribe com- 
plained that his pieces did not meet the old 
success, and wondered why it was, sure that 
But the pub- 
merely well-made 
had 
say, besides saying it well, were becoming 
popular, and the public began to demand 
something more than mere workmanship. 
Fortunately for Scribe he died before the full 
effect cf the change in public taste was ap- 
parent. — Kansas City Times. 


comiques fill 
them are the 

e rT 
Bronze Horse, 


Among 


he made plays as well as ever. 
lic was getting tired of 
Dramatists something to 


plays. who 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Does Playwriting Pay? — Of course, you 
have written a play, and later — much later 
— when you get it produced, it will make a 
fortune. Oddly enough, your best friend 
has written a play. Also your best girl. 
Quite likely, too, your cook. The man who 
delivers your groceries has written a play. 
So has the plumber. Ditto, the ice man. 
They've all written plays, and each expects 
to make a fortune. Every star, every, man- 
ager, even every Critic is deluged with these 
plays and besought to read them. A _ suc- 
cessful play is a fortune!) Everybody knows 
that —-and there is a pathetic rush to this 
so-called Klondike of fortunes. There are 





play contests. There are all kinds of com- 
petitions. There are books to teach you 
how to write a play—written by men who 
have never produced any. You can absorb 
“technique” just as if it were trigonometry. 
You can read the “analysis” of one hundred 
plays, showing their strength and weakness. 
( Much good may it do you!) You pester 
ail your choicest associates to read your 
You beg for an honest opinion, but 
your choicest associates know that only a 


piay. 


dishonest opinion will satisiy you—to wit, 
“A great play!” You plead to be told the 
truth, but will loathe the truth-teller unless 
he indorses your “ effort.” You are willing 
to give up any position, however lucrative, 
te devote the rest of your life to playwriting. 
You know you have it in your blood! You 
feel you are dramatic! You are certain that 
if some of the dreadful things you've seen 
succeed, coin wealth. And 
so, moth-like, you would run to the flame 
and burn your poor little wings. The will o’ 
the wisp lures you on! Lost! Lost! 

I've just read a novel by Frederick Arnold 
who wrote “The Painted 
Woman,” that Mr. Brady produced. Mr. 
Kummer writes such solid sense on the sub- 
ject of playwriting that the following quota- 
tion ought to prove interesting to you, your 
best friend, your best girl, your cook, your 
grocer, your plumber, your ice man, and 


can yours will 


Kummer, 


others :— 

“ After a man has written a play and sold 
it, and had it properly produced, and gets, 
by one chance or another, a competent cast, 
and manages to escape damnation at the 
hands of the critics, and has hit upon an 
idea that strikes the public at the psychologi- 
cal moment, and has controlled a score or 
more of other factors almost as important, 
why, then, if he has n’t made a foolish con- 
tract and gets the royalties that are coming 
to him, he may, if his play runs in New 
York for-a season, which nct one in ten 
of even the so-called successes does now- 
adays—he may, I say, granting all these 
conditions, make five or six hundred dollars 
a week for, say, thirty weeks —that would 
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be fifteen thousand to eighteen thousand 
dollars from the first of October to the 
middle of May. In the case of a phenomenal 
success, with second, third, and sometimes 
even fourth companies playing simultan- 
eously in different parts of the country, he 
might double that, or even more. His 
commission of ten per cent, pro- 
vided he has employed an agent —and, if 
he has n't, he’s probably made a fool con- 
tract —has got to be deducted, of course. 

“There you have probably your top notch, 
say thirty or even forty thousand during the 
year, and even the best of them rarely man- 
age to strike it more than once in every 
two or three years. 


agent’s 


That leaves your yearly 
thousand dollars. And, 
mind you, I’ve been talking about unusual 


average about ten 


success?s. 


In nine cases out of ten, even 
if you've written what’s called a success, and 
a run of three months in New York 
and the rest of the season on the road, you'll 

" tc have. made ten or twelve thou- 
sand out of your play, and maybe you won't 


have 


be lucky 
do it again for five years — possibly never: 
It does n’t look so alluring when you come 
lown to the real facts, does it? All those 
read in the newspapers about 
playwrights making a quarter or half a mil- 
lion during a season come from the imagina- 
icon of the agent. Somebody 
ought to publish the truth about playwriting, 
just to stop some of the tragedies of it.”— 
\llan Dale, in the Boston American. 


Clear Thinking Makes Clear Writicg.— 
There would be more clear writing if there 
more clear thinking. Educators are 
constaritly complaining of the poor English 
palmed off by college men as “ composi- 
tions.” It is as true to say that the man 
is the style as to affirm that the style is the 
man. Bigger trained men, more keenly 
trained wits, and purer moral sentiments will 
afford the conditions for the construction of 
nobler essays and orations. To a large de- 
man writes himself. If, therefore, 
his self be lean and poor, and his moral 
sentiments twisted, his style will be lame 
and lacking, if not positively crooked and 
Ideals make ideas, and_ the 


stories you 


press 


were 


gree a 


misleading. 


ideas, when disseminated, in turn create new 
ideals —for so do the mental and moral 
elements in life and experience intertwine, 
and intensify one the other.—Zion’s Herald. 


Authors and Indigestiso.— It is always a 
question whether a literary man should seek 
Did not Mrs. Radcliffe 
that some of the most thrilling 
episodes in the “ Mysteries of Udolpho” 
came to her in a nightmare consequent upon 
eating pork chop ? May not the “ brownies,” 
also, who gave Stevenson the dream in- 
spiration of “Jekyll and Hyde” have been 
traceable to some similarly injudicious but 
lucky meal ? 

H. G. Wells is among these who believe 
that indigestion is an aid to. successful 
authorship. ago, when called 
upon to answer the question, “ What is the 
first step toward literary production ?” Mr. 
Wells replied : “ It is imperative, if you wish 
to write with any power or freshness at all, 
that you should utterly 
tion.” 


to evade indigestion. 
coniess 


Some years 


ruin your diges- 
Victor Hugo appears to have done 
Edmond 
Memoirs that it was 
Hugo’s invariable custom when served with 
craytish to devour the head, claws and tail ; 


his best to bring on indigestion. 
Lockroy states in his 


and to swallow the skin and pips whenever 
he ate an orange. 

The inspiring effects cf lying in bed have 
been felt by some who were not ill. Scott 
dictated many of his novels when lying in 
bed or on a couch, while Mark Twain, Alex- 
ander Pope, James Thomson, Jules Verne, 
and many others have confessed that ideas 
tlowed more easily when they were tucked 
between the sheets. ‘East Lynne,” “ The 
Road Mender,” are examples of telling work 
undertaken to 
sick-bed. 

The record achieved by two sisters of 
Brillat-Savarin, each of whom nearly at- 
tained a hundred years, bears testimony to 
the beneficial effects of “ bedding out” on 
human plants. These ladies lived at a coun- 
trv house belonging to the author of “La 
Physiologie du Gout,” which he used only in 
September and October. They remained in 
bed ten months of the year, getting up two 


soothe the weariness of a 
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days before his arrival in order to prepare 
for him, and living a normal life during his 
stay. On his departure they would say, 
“ Adieu, Anthelme, a l'année prochaine, nous 
allons nous coucher.” One of them died at 
the age of ninety-nine, as she was finishing 
dinner, her last words being, “ Hurry up 
with the dessert !” 

It has not always been laziness that caused 
famous authors to do their work in bed. 
Most authors have a peculiar position in 
which they find inspiration flows most easily. 
Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins worked 
best when standing, and Victor Hugo wrote 
practically the whole of “Les Misérables” 
standing at a high desk. Walt Whitman’s 
favorite position was lying full length on a 
pile of lumber, while Byron composed many 
of his best verses on horseback. — London 
Chronicle. 


Fact in Fiction. — Some of us are rejoicing 
over the confession made by one of the 
latest and most enterprising of our publish- 
ers in the preface of a novel recently issued 
by him. It appears that a lady submitted 
to Herbert Jenkins, the aforesaid publisher, 
the manuscript of a story now published and 
prefaced and entitled “The Heart of the 
Moor.” The manuscript was sent to four 
expert Readers and when received back from 
them was read by Mr. Jenkins himself. Al! 
five were ci opinion that the story was 
marred by certain passages so melodramatic 
and therefore unlikely that they deserved ex- 
cision. This unanimous decision was com- 
municated to the author, who thereupon 
courteously informed Mr. Jenkins that the 
passages objected to were really plain rec- 
ord of simple fact. 

Now Mr. Jenkins knows well what he is 
about in making confession of a critical 
blunder, and those critics who are lecturing 
him and his expert Readers also doubtless 
are justified. Fact is stranger than fiction ; 
how often are we to have the weary old 
truism dinned into our ears? Who is a- 
denyin’ of it? I want merely to point out 
that, were I Mr. Jenkins and an author tried 
to bowl me over by asserting that his fiction 


was plain matier of fact, I should remain 
calm and possibly reply to the author that 
fact when it becomes fiction is no longer 
fact, and usually is more false to art and fact 
than true fiction. 

Why, possibly nine out of every ten novels 
are based on fact. All the big novelists write 
largely from themselves and their experi- 
ence. But in their case you would never 
know it had you no knowledge of the writ- 
ers. Why? Because they are artists who 
transmute realities by means of their magic 
art into the stuff of fiction. Furthermore, 
no author ever born could reproduce actual 
fact upon paper. Let Mr. Jenkins assemble 
ten of his best novelists in a room and let 
them witness some real happening, and then 
let each of them set down his simple record 
of plain fact as he has seen it. Would any 
record, however literal, reproduce the actual 
truth? Would not the narrative of the 
greatest artist among them—of the man, 
that is, who uses words not as mediums but 
as symbols —be nearest the truth ? 

! have not read “ The Heart of the Moor,” 
and probably shall not, but were Mr. Jen- 
kins to send me a copy with the debated pas- 
sages marked I should almost certainly judge 
that they were not simple record of plain 
fact, but melodramatic distortions by means 
of bad writing of what had been plain fact. 
Five experts deliberately said so. The evi- 
dence of the author as against their unpre- 
judiced judgment is valueless.— Shan F. Bul- 
lock’s London Letter, in the Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tae Writex.] 


SMAKSPERE AND Batzac, George Moore. Century 
for May. 

Tueopore Low pe Vinne. With portrait. The 
Spirit of the Century, in the Century for May. 

In Tartarin’s Country. Illustrated. Richard Le 
Gallienne. Harper’s Magazine for May. 

Borrow’s “Briere in Sparn.” W. D. Howells. 
Editor’s Easy Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for May. 
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Tue Dionysian QvaLity 


IN VICTORIAN POETRY. 


Louise Collier Willcox. North American Review for 
May. 

Portrait OF A Lapy: Mrs. Pepys. Gamaliel 
Bradford. 


North American Review for May. 
O. Henry anp New ORLEANS. 
Richardson. Bookman for May. 


Romain Rorianp. Ellen Key. Bookman for May. 


Illustrated. C. F. 


Lire ON THE Mussissippr1. Illustrated. Caroline 
Ticknor. Bookman for May. 

PERSONAL IMpreEssiIONS OF Epwarp CARPENTER. 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis. Forum for May. 


THe Drama 
Kauffman. 


AND Moratirty. 


Reginald Wright 
Forum for May. 


Science 1N Newspapers. Dr. J. A. Udden. Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for May. 

Scroors oF Journatism. James Melvin Lee. 
American Review of Reviews for May. 

Tue Top-Notcn oF Outpoor PuotocrapHy. R. P. 


Holland. Onting for May. 

GortHe THE ForGer or His Destiny. 
ispiece portrait. Dr. 
May. 

Mayor Innes Ranpowpn (author of “ A Good Old 


With front- 


Paul Carus. Open Court for 


Rebel”). Herbert Quick. Collier’s for April 4. 
Sir Jonun TENNIEL. Illustrated. Bellman for 
April 4. 
Wuere Barrie Nops. Stanley West. Bellman for 
April 11. 


Bic Worps. Bellman for April 11 
Rospert Bripces — Poet Laureate. 
Holmes. Christian Register for April 9. 
CaRoLiIneE Maticpa KirKLANpD. 1801-1864. 
Fay Adams. Christian Register for April 16. 


John Haynes 


Oscar 


REMINISCENCES. —IV. Lyman Abbott. Outlook for 
April 11. 

Fréptric Muistrat. With portrait. Outlook for 
Aprii 25. 


THe WRITER. 
for April 18. 


John Galsworthy. Harper's Weekly 


Tue Critic. Illustrated. John Galsworthy. Har- 
per’s Weekly for April 25. 

Tue Usrrep Press. Illustrated. Will Irwin. 
Harper’s Weekly for April 25. 

Joun Lornror Morttey. With portrait. Rev. 


James Mudge, D. D. Zion's Herald for April 22. 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








As a monument to Frédéric Mistral, a 
colossal head of the poet, measuring from 
crown to chin more than 130 feet, is to be 
placed at his grave in his native village of 
Maillave, near Saint Remy. 

Rabinadrath Tagore’s name is pronounced 
Tah-gore, with the accent on the first syl- 
lable. It is a Sanskrit word and means 
chieftain. 








Booth Tarkington says he made $22.50 in 
his first five years of authorship. 

Maxim Gorky, who is now in St. Peters- 
burg, writes to the Russkoe Slovo that he 
has been completely cured of tuberculosis 
by the application of Roentgen rays. 

Joseph S. Myers, editor cf the Pittsburg 
Post and Times, has been appointed dean of 
the school of journalism at the Ohio State 
University, of which he is a graduate. 

Jeseph Pulitzer : Reminiscences of a Sec- 
retary, by Alleyne Ireland, is published by 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 

George Haven Putnam’s ‘ Memories of 
My Youth,” published by the Putnams, will 
be followed in time by “‘ Memories of a 
Publisher.” 

“The Truth About an Author,” in which 
Arncid Bennett wrote candidly about him- 
self some years ago, publishing the book 
anonymously, has been re-issued in England, 
revised and cver his own name. 

Dickens from the French point of view 
forms the subject of a volume in the Great 
Men Series issued by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. g@he book is written by 
Albert Keim and Louis Lumet, and is trans- 
lated into English by Taber 
Cooper. 


Frederic 


Hodder & Stoughton, the Londen pub- 
lishers, announce a third novel competi- 
tion in which prizes to the total value of 
1,000 guineas will be awarded. The contest 
is open to all writers, and a special prize 
will be awarded to the best “first” novel 
entered. The judges will be Anthony Hope, 
A. E. W. Mason, and Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll. Full particulars and entry forms 
may be had on application to Messrs. Hod- 
der & Stoughton, St. Paul’s House, War- 
wick Square, London, E. C. 


The German Society of Actors and Act- 
resses offers a prize of $750 for the best 
novel depicting life on the German stage in 
its true colors, the object of the society be- 
ing to keep stage-struck men and girls from 
rushing into a profession already 
crowded and underpaid. 


Over- 
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For the best male chorus, with solo and 
organ accompaniment, or both, following the 
words of Joseph Rodman Drake’s poem, 
“The American Flag,” a prize of $100 will 
be awarded by the Sinfonia Fraternity of 
America, Phi Mu Alpha, at the Fraternity 
convention at Baltimore in November. 
Manuscripts must be sent to F. Otis Dray- 
ton, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, before August I5. 

Newspaper writers are to be given free 
trips abroad in the campaign for the ad- 
vancement of universal peace. An endow- 
ment fund has been created by the sub- 
committee of the American Peace Centenary 
Committee for this purpose. 

The Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th 
street, New York, offers nine bonuses rang- 
ing from $1,000 down to $100, in addition 
to regular payment, to the writers of the 
nine stories published in the Pictorial Re- 
View in 1915 that its readers vote to be the 
best. 

Puck, under its new management, wants 
humorous short verse and paragraphs, and 
promises to pay on acceptance top-notch 


prices for matter of this kind. 


The Metropolitan Magazine ( New York ) 
wants really good short stories of not more 
than 2,500 words, and will pay $250 apiece for 
those accepted. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. are to issue a 
series of books of fiction which they will 
cal! the First-book Library, and for which 
they solicit manuscripts by writers who have 
never had a book published. Each volume 
of the series will contain a portrait and 
sketch of the author. 

The May number of the Pall Mall Maga- 
vine commemorates the twenty-first birth- 
day of the magazine. Its contents include a 
number of special “anniversary” features, 
including a reminiscent article by Albert 
Kinross, in which the twenty-one years of 
the magazine's life are briefly reviewed. 

The Premier Magazine, just started in 
London, aims to be the leading English fic- 
tion monthly. 


Still another periodical consecrated to 
poetry has been launched in England. New 
Numbers is its title, it will appear quarterly, 
and its sponsors are four poets — Wilirid 
Wilson Gibson, Rupert Brooke, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, and John Drinkwater. Sixty 
pages of verse by these writers make up 
the first issue. 

The Southern Woman's Magazine, estab- 
lished at Nashville a few years ago, with 
Mr. R. L. Burch as president of the publish- 
ing company, apparently is prospering. 

The International Monthly, Inc., which 
owns the International Magazine, has been 
purchased from the Woods Publishing 
Company by George Sylvester Viereck, who 
will henceforth be the chief editor of the 
magazine. He will have associated with him 
Richarc le Gallienne and B. Russell Herts 
as contributing editors. The offices of the 
company have been moved to 715 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Paul Elmer More has retired from the 
active editorship of the Nation, but will con- 
tinue with the Nation as advisory editor. 
the editorial direction will be assumed by 
larold DeWolf Fuller, assistant editor since 
IQIO 

Shakspere and Balzac are compared by 
George Moore in an article in the May 
Century. 

Paul Heyse died in Munich, April 2, aged 
eighty-four. 

Edward Marston died at Wimbledon, Eng- 
land, April 6, aged eighty-nine. 

Cy Warman died in Chicago, April 7, aged 
fifty-eight. 

Edith Eaton (“Sul Sin Far”) died in 
Montreal, April 8. 

George Alfred Townsend died in New 
York, April 15, aged seventy-three. 

Sir Hubert Bland died in London, April 
16, aged fifty-eight. 

S. R. Crockett died at Avignon, April 20, 
aged fifty-three. 

Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence died in 
London, April 21, aged seventy-seven, 





